Travels in Two Democracies

side: the church with its golden altar, its columns with golden
capitals, its white marble tombs of the tsars with their heavy
gold crosses on top of them, right next door to the deep-walled
prison from which nobody had ever escaped, where the guards
always wore soft shoes so as not to be heard in the corridors and
where men were shut up to go mad in dark rooms j where a
woman revolutionist had once killed herself by soaking her hair
in kerosene from her lamp and then setting fire to it j where
Kropotkin had rapped out for the man in the next cell the his-
tory of the Paris Commune 5 and where the mother of Lenin
had come to see his elder brother, sentenced to death for
conspiracy against the Tsar, and had talked to him through two
rows of bars. This was the imperial chapel where the tsars
had gone regularly to service. The prisoners had heard the
bells.

When I visited this church, there was a teacher explaining
it to a group of children. She showed them the row of tombs
with the big golden crosses on their covers, and told them that
the Tsar had been appointed to rule, not because he was a man
of ability, but simply because he had happened to be the son of
a certain other man.

I had a letter to a literary man in Leningrad and went to
VOKS to find out how to reach him. At VOKS, they had a long
consultation, and then, instead of giving me his address, they
told me he was to be found at that moment in the room of a
visiting German writer who was stopping at my hotel. I im-
mediately went back and called the room, but nobody answered
the phone, so I had the porter leave a note. I had considerable
difficulty in accomplishing even so much as this, as it happened
that the first name of the literary man, whom we will call
Mr. S., was the same as the last name of a man whom I did
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